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ABSTRACT 

Thi^publication is intended to help improve, the 
educational .planning \knd evaluation practices of- the several'; hundr.ed 
small- to medium-sizeo^^consin scljool, districts that do not have a 
centralized planning staffs Although it was pifepared specifically for 
school districts in Wisconsin r -its. content4.is just as useful and * * 
applicable to districts in other states. Separate sections of the 
booklet discuss tKe V^rpo^es and expectations of * local educational 
planning, describe several possible approaches to initiating local ' 
planning, ^examine the value of educational needs assessment and its 
rel;a1:ionship to an overall {)lanning program^ present a f qnctiona'l 
definition of comprehensive planning and des05:ib« an educational 
planning model developed by- the Wp.scdnsin/g?Secti-on . for Educational 
^laitningr and present an analysis of the Wisconsin plarfning model^"^ 
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Preface ^ ' 

Local schoot district personnel througnout Wisconsin have demonstrated a serious interest in recent years in 
rmproving educational programs aiVd administrative and management practices through more 
comprehensive, coordinated local planning and evaluation capabilities. They have also indicated there is a 
lack of basic, ^fundamental materials fof the severaJ hundred small to^ medium size enrollment districts 
which do not have centralized planning staff and al;e^j?tot likely to be able to employ such staff in the 
foreseeable future. ^ , 

.\; 

It is the iptent of the Section for Educational Planning to produce additional planning publications which 
will move beyond this preliminary product and provide* more specific information, procedures, and 
materials regarding various components of the total planning model and procesp. 

Currently* it is anticipated that iTeA guides rejgardipg such subjects a$ philosophy/goals/otpjectives 
development; needs assessment; and the selection-, implementation, and evaluation Of alternative strategies 
may be p(-oduc^ as part of this series of planning publications. f 

Your reactions to this initial effort and your suggestions for additional publications which would be of 
practical value to you would be appreciated ^ 

Topi Stefonek, Chief 

Section for Educa'tional Planning 
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In Introduction y^ncl Rationale . 
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The concept and practice of educatiorjal planning 
at the local school district level are not ideas and 
actions that are unique to the 1970's. Lo<;al district 
planning has existed since school districts v^tere first 
created in Wisconsin during the territorial period of 
the state. Changes since those early days have beep 
accommodated by local planning efforts of varying 
degrees and qua^ity. Now, in the mid-l970's the 
state's public K-12 system reflects a high level Vf 
public support and confidence, and includes higfier 
quality perSQnnel and better , educational programs 
than at any previous time. This publicsupport and 
confidence in loc&l educational efforts is the result 
of a great deal of planning by innumerable 
teachers, board, members, adminisuatars and 
concerned crtizensT^ * 

While these efforts and their results are substantial 
and impressive, those who have been the most 
involved in tbelm are among the first to recognize 
that during the 1970's new factors and forces have 
emerged vvhic^h make more and better planning 
^ evei^ more imperative than in the past. 

The following^tenr« are offered without extensive 
, defiriition or discussion as evidienbe^of this con- 
tinued and expanded need because they are already 
well recognized and understood by teachers, schpol - 
board members, administrators and concerned 
citizens in districts throughout Wisconsin: 

1. Public expectations and demands for im- > 
proved managerial/instructional effectiveness and 
accountability, as well as 'continuation of existing 
demands for fiscal responsibility and efficiency. 

2. A stabilizing enrollment base, or often a 
declining base, in many local districts, with 
attendant implications and problems regarding 
facilities, programs, staff and expenditures. - " ' 

3. A leveling off jof financial support of tjie 
educational system, after a generation of expendi- 
ture levels which have out:distancec| growth 'in. 
many otijer public service areas. 

4. New role and power relatioriships among 
teachers, -school bbards, and administrators which 
require new strategies and techniques to cope with 
complex and sophisticated issues, problems and 



5. Increased state-level demands and expecta- 
tions as evidenced by the 13 local distri^ standards., 
enacted in Chap. 90 in 1973, and by fhe Special 
Educational Needs (SEN) f^rogram initiated that 
same year. * 
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6. New state-level and^ibblic expectations that 
all children will be provided 'appropriate educa- 
tional opportunities as evidenced by Chap. 89, also ♦ 
enacted in 197=3: Chap. 89 stands as landmark 
legislation .for the education of handicapped 
children anid has numerous and complex implica- 
tions for ^very local district, regardless of enroll- - 
ment size ^physical location. 

7. Increased complexity of ^ the teaching- 
learning \process due to a spectrum of new pro - 
grams, techniques, materials and concepts which' ' 
c^n overwhelm the time of' the most conscientious 
student of the art and science of education by their 
numbers and time consumption^ as well as in-, 
creasing sophistication. if 

8. Demands and expectations for improved 
* vocational and technical edugatjOn in the 

secondary schools; for career education throughout 
^ the K-12 curriculum; and fo^ new strategies to 
provide appropriate programs for gifted students. 

9. ContiriLiin^^nd restructured federaf educa- 
tional programs , which often require dispropqr- 

*ytionate amounts of, -time and^ effort .to be effec- , 
tively and effTciently administered' and coordinated 
with local priorities, needs, and programs. 

'lOi An end to the period of intensive school 
district consolidation andl^eorganization which»has y 
existed for the past 20 years, and a new realiz-ation ' 
that* the nijmber, size, and ty|ies of districts now in 
existence will probably be the basic* K-12 educa- 
tional system that must serve the citizens of 
Wisconsin through the 1970's and I980's. 

This list, while not intended to be exhaustive,' 
indicates there is little time to rest on'- the 
improvements and accomplishments of the pa^st, as 
noteworthy as they have been. There is no shortage 
of new challenges, needs, and opportunities, to be 
addressed by improved and expanded local district 
planning efforts and capabilities. 
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II. Purposes And Expectations 
Of A Local Planning Capability 



While much has been accomplished through local 
plahning efforts, • it i^ evident that much still 
remains to be done. It is also evident to a 
considerable degree that local planning has often 
consisted of temporary, uncoordinated efforts 
which have been directed toward specific and 
immediate problems or crises. Few districts have 
developed a coordinated, comprehensive^ sustained 
planning capability and process which gives a sense 
of direction and priority to the numerous expecta- 
tions and needs which are found in every local 
unit. There are many reasons which could be cited 
as to wljy this has not been done, ^nd many are 
serious and valid explanations. Without attempting 
to explain the past, but rather building on those 
achievements and experiences, it* appears clear that 
more must be done to plan more effectively now 
and to assure the contirtuation and refinement of 
the planning process in the future to a greater 
degree than it has exij^d in the 

The plahning process, and tho^^^ppnsible for 
planning, are concerned with at three major 
tasks in a school district: 

1. The development of goals to describe the 
primary expectations and responsibilities of the 
local district and 'the development df plans to 
achieve stated goals. 

2. The procurement, directiofi, organization and 
coordination of resb/Circes and activities relevant to 
the implementetion of plans.' 

■ 

' 3. The monitoring and controlling of the per- 
formance of the educational system to maintain 
and describe progress toward goal attiinment. or to 
intercede with appropriate corrective measures if 
acceptable progress is not evident. 

While, these three overriding responsibilities can 
become obscured by the multitude and/variety of 
programs, problems and conditions with which 
administrators and school boards have to contend, 
they \do constitute the essence of the management 
function. Sj^bsequent activitiofr should be analyzed 
frequently to assure that all three major tasks are 
being addressed in appropriate ways and reasonable 
intensity. 



An improved, continuous planning capability has 
the potential to serve local interests in the follow- 
ing ways: 

• Ed^ational goals and objectives can be es- 
tablished. 

• Community support and student motivation 
can be increased. 

• Present levels of accomplishment cap^be 
exa(hinea. 

• Needs can * be more thoroughly identified, 
documented, and analyzed. 

• Resources can be' expanded more wisely and 
with better rationale. 

• There dan be better identification of the 
results for which the school system is being/ 
herd accountable. 

Planning efforts and activities are not auto- 
matically successful in every^school district. Several 
conjditions conducive to the establishment of a 
commitment to better planning arp lisW below; 

I. Those persons involvQfi in an(;l/or aWected by 
the planning process must be QDnvinte^that the 
purpose of planning is. to brin^ improvement 
through orderly change. Planning and change must 
not be viewed as threatening or negative entities. 



2. Changif will occur more easily and* more 
' effectively if it furthers the ratbnal self-interests oi 

those affected*^ if it is compatible with personal 
values and enhances personal relationships; and if it 
is supported and backed by legitimate authority. 

3. There must be an orientation toward' the 
future,, and toward a futur0 which will very likely 
be different than the past or thepresent. Thinking, 
in most cases, should b0 oriented toward a period 
of two to ten years in the future. ^ 

4. The school system should be viewecT as a 
whole. While recognition and consideration must 
be given to the interrelated components or 
elements of the system, the perspective employed 
should not be so restricted or limited that it 
ignores the variables ''critical to th6 entire system 
which must be identified, measured, and evaluated. 
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5. Unrealistic expectations regarding a more 
formalized, sustained planning effort should be 
di^cjirded early in the process. Planning is not B 
panacea. It requires an experimental attitude, the 
willrirfgness to take reasonable risks, and maturity 
and patience commensurate with the formidable 
task which is being initiated. Two to five years has 
been used as an estimate of the time required for 
schooLdistricts to develbp a planning capability 
and to- see the benefits of. the process.- 



Anticipated changes as the -result of a sustained, 
effective plannirig process may include the follow- 
ing: ' 

• Clarification of the decision-making process, 
and perhaps modification of that process to 
involve appropriate people at the appropriate 
time and place. y 



Changes in specific . educational 
ba§fid— on anticipated problems, 
"lieeds, and evaluation of the current status. 



programs 
validated* ^ 



• Increased understanding of the purposes, 
goals, and objectives throughout the^ school 
system and recognition of the different 
opinions; ideas, and strategies >by which 
people feel they may be attained. 

• Improved rationale and ju^ification * for 
decisions reached and the possible reordering 
of priorities and reallocation' of limited 
resources. * 

Educational practitioners can readily recognize 
that planning is an intellectually demanding, time- 
consuming, frustrating and never-ending proems. ° 
Planning internally, however, is more acceptable to 
most educators and lay citizens than being planned 
for by external agencies. 
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A Planning Definition^And Selected Models 



Comprehensive planning^ consists of analyzing 
ends (purposes, goals), analyzing means, analyzing 
costs, arrddesigning^evaluation systems. 

Planning models are also available ^ abundance. 
They are basically intended to depict a series of 
potentially complex concepts, relationships, and 
activities in a simple and direct manner. 

The model presented below hSs been selected by 
the Section for Educational Planning and could be 
labeled the "eclectic model" because it borrows 
generously from a variety of others. 

This model is based on the following assumptions 
and concepts: 

J.. V 

M. Our values determine much or what we do 
and how we do it, both in dlir personal lives and 
our educational systems. Many things which we do, 
or joon't do, are not based on cold, calculating \ 
logic, effectiveness, or efficiency, but rather are 
tej^ipered and influenced by underlying attitudes, ^ 
pirincipJes, and bejiefsi Children might learn to read 
"better" for example if food was withheld each 
day until desired reading proficiency* was demon- 
strated. Our values regarding physical well-being, 
absence of trauma, ^qsitjve attitudes toward school 
and reading, recognition of individual differences, ^ 
and a caring attitude toward others prevent such 
drastic action,^ however. 

» 

Differences over what is "right" or "best" are 
often rooted in different value systems which place 
greater or lesser importance on the subject b^ing ' 
debated or decided upon. Which' is the "better" 
expenditure for example — $10,000 for new J) 
audio-visual equipment ^r 1000 pupils, or 
$10,000 fpr new band instnJh^pnts for 100 pupils, 
or $10,000 to hire one new^teachter to w6rK with^ 
10 mentally retarded pupils? Values are not verifi- 
able statistically or measurable quantitatively in 
most instances, but rather relate back to basic 
beliefs about the quality of human life and the 
relationships among persons. ' * 

This model recognizes commonly held values, as 
expressed in an educational philosophy, as being a 
basic, underlying factor of great implDrtance 
throughout^he planning model and process. 



Virtually every, management or administrative 
function can be described by a number of def ini: 
tions, all 'of which are valid from the particular 
perspective used. When school districts elect to 
reorganize and formalize a planning process, those* 
persons involved in the process should understand 
and be able to describe what is meant by the term 
"Comprehensive planning". , j 

While no one definition may please everyone and 
serve all purposes,^ and while no-one definition is 
necessarily more correct than many others also 
available, it is useful to define a term as, well as 
possible and then use it consistently. The defini- 
tion used in this guide, as adopted and used by the* 
Sectionjor Educational Planning, is as follows: 

Comprehensive Planning Is The Process 
of Preparing Sets of Decisions 
For Action In The Future 
Directed At Achieving Goals By Optimum fl/leani 

This definition recognizes planning as a pn)cess/\.e.,^ 
an on-^oing activity to assist decision-makers in 
determining educational policy. It is concerned 
with decisions and the inter-retationship of deci- 
sions, and is future-oriented. Goal attainment is the 
ultimate purpose of planning as defined above, and 
lere is recognition that effectiveness and effici- 
erfqv are primary considerations in determining or 

selecting the "optimum means." 
\ 

SeveralNadditional definitions are presented below 
to proviofi disbjcts an opportunity to select one 
which bestSserves ipcal purposes. 



pidqning is the identification or 
over^^l long-range goals of the 
ti}e ar^lysis of various; possible 
in>tern\of relative costs and 
ir benefit for the purpose of 



aiding the decision-making prqtess in the selection 
of action. »^ 

Comprehensive planning is \^^rocess for pro- 
ducing useful fnfo/mation and ^fV goal setting; 
producing viable courses of actjo%,\setting priori- 
ties; selecting from among alternat^As; implement- 
ing selected alternatives; and evalua\if\g and adjust- 
ing the organization. 
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'Operational Educational 
Philosophy 



Evaluation and Revision 
of Implemented 
Programs/Policies 



I 



Implementation of 
Selected Solution 




Educational 
Goals' 

and Objectives 



I 



Assessment of 
Educational Needs 



Selection of 
Prefer r-ed ^t^tegy'^ 

Y- 



Generation oj 
" Alternative Strategies 
to Address Needs 



2. Educational goals and objectives can be and' 
should be articulated in each school district, as an 
e5<tension of valued and philosophy, into more 
operational, measurable terms. While district level 
goals may be of a different order and degree than 
instructional object ivesj^in a 9th grade biology class, 
there is a need for both to, exist and a need for 
planning to occur at both these levels, as well as at 
other inteijmediate levels within the organizational 
structure. 

3. ^NeedS' assessment is basically a discrepancy 
analysis, i.j3., the difference between what /is and 
what is desired. Looking at what we now have, in 
consideration of what we said we wanted, is a 
reasonable way to work toward change irr the 
future. 

4. Alternative way? may ^xist to reach the same 
goal. 6ne of ttie important contributions of the 

\ plann'^g process to identify-^alternative strategies 
Npnd to analyze, evaluate, and interpret them in full 
recognition, of the values, goals, constraints, 
\' resources and circumstances that exist in the lodal 
\ school system and the community it serves. If 
predeterminRd standardized solutionsXwere known 
for alKeducational problems and needs there would 
be little need for much of the planning process to 
exist. " 



5. Unless something happens beyond the devel- 
opment of goals, assessment of needs; and selection 
of a preferred strategy, little positive change can be 
claimed for the whole process. Implementation 
must be recognized early in the planning process as 
a very real eventuality and if this commitment to 
possible* action doesn't exist, there may be discour- 
agement and disillusion among those who have 
worked to prepare for change. 

6. Few selected solutions areTlrtal and perma- 
nent. New pupils, new community expectations, 
new societal values, and new cirdumstances may 
make eyen the most promising and most effective 
solutions imperfect and obsolete with the passage- 
of time. Evaluation, revision, and additional change 
in the future are the inevitable fate of all innova- 
Wa^s and\realistic planners will look for progress, 
not permanent perfection. 

fhe purpose of a definition is to communicate 
meaning and the purpose of a model is to depict 
some aspects or degree of reality, usually in 
simplified form. The definition and conceptual 
*model of planning described above are intended to 
aid in the development of a planning attitude ^nrf 
perspective, which are necessary prerequisites for 
.the development of a planning^ capability at the 
local district level. 




IV. Initiating A 



,A district administrator may be in general agree- 
. ment with most of the preceding material and yet 
be faced with the realistic problem of getting 
something positive started in the district. Several 
possible beginning points are suggested below: . 

A Self-Analysis of Present Planning Practices 
• Every district plans to some degree in someway at 
the present time. It would be helpful to reflect 
upon these formal or informal processes; the 
participants jjin. the local efforts; kinds or types of 
past or current planning applications that can be 
identified; and jhe degrees 6f success or failure, 
and the process or products, that have resulted. A 
tjfief documentation of these considerations and 
related areas can serve as a basic vehicle for 
recognizing and describing the present state of the 
art locally and communicating it to others. 

Identification of Potential Planning Functions and 
Activities 

Those who may be asked to support, authorize; or 
participate in the development of a local planning 
capabilfty can legitimately ask what the purposes, 
functions, and ^ictivTfies may. be which will be 
undertaken *in the nar^e of planning. If, as indi- 
cated p/jLviously, there exists a lengthy lisf of 
demands, needs, and expectations which local 
districts must contend with and respond to, a 
district administrator should be able to identify a 
variety of problems and issues to be addressed by a 
planning capability. Dev^opment of such a docu- 
ment wMI give legitimacy and credibility to the 
exploration of improved planning procedures and 
will communicate to the school board and others 
what 'the chief administrator has in mind whien 
speaking of planning. This list should not be 
considered prescriptive or final in any sense^ but 
can be used instead to initiate thought and 
communication regarding improved planning 
efforts. ' 

Consideration by the Administrative Personnel 
• Although nriost Wisconsin districts do not have^ 
large central staffs, there is often a small group 
consisting of administrators, principals, supervisors, 
coordinators, and perhaps a business manager vJho 
can be assembled to discuss the local planning 
situation. Within a period of several meetings this 
small, informal group can share perceptions, ideas, 
and opinions regarding the strengths and weak- 
ft 
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nesses of the local planning situation, what better 
planning could do for the district, and the specific \, 
areas that could be addressed within- thle schiol 
system. If such discussions can result in sume^ 
coRsensus regarding these topics, the administrator 
is in a ^trortger position to consider bringing the 
subject to the attention of the local school board. . 

Discussions with the District School Board 
If a district administrates perceives a deficiency in 
the local planning proce^ Jthere are few starting 
points more logical or obvious th^ discussing the 
i^ubject thproughhst' with the locahschoel-board. 
Such deliberations should not, if possible, be 
conducted during a regular board meoting which 
often has more agenda items scheduled jiaan can be 
properly considered under the besj of conditions. - 
If it is recognized that planning basic manage- • 
ment function that permeates all areas of the . * 
district's operations, hopefully board members will 
be willing to schedule a special meeting, or res^rve 
a regular meeting, during which the topic can be 
adequately discusse^j. 

This type of discussion is usually desirable because 
it provfdes early and direct information to the 
board, and provides the administrator with an 
indication of the board's interest, concern, recep-' 
, tivity, and , support related to the subject of 
improved local planning. 

Formation of A Local Planning Council 

Even if* district management personnefl recognize 
the need for more and better planning, 'vfew 
districts can afford^fo employ additiona^ special-' 
i2ed staff to work ^ planning coord'inators or 
di[ectors. More likely Existing personnel will have 
to be utilized to provide such services, 

It is possible in most districts to form a local 
planning council typically consisting of the super- 
intendent, key Central office personnel, principals 
or -Representative principals, representative 
teachers, a member(s) of the board of education, 
and a representative(s) of the community at large. ^ 
Usually teams consisting of ten to fifteen members 
provide adequate representation in most small and y 
medium size districts and are still small enough to / 
function effectively. While the planning council ( 
cannot do all the planning, they will probably do ^ 
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an important part .of it, %id they will be expected 
,to lead others through the planning process, and to 
initiate, carry oh, and complete specific planning 
activities. V 

During the formative stage, the administration, 
school, board, and planning council .will have to 
jponsider so^e of the following types of question^: 

1. Will appointments' ;to the planning coTuncil be 
permanent, br in the case particularly of , teachers, 
board gnembers, and/or community representa-' 
tives, will there be^sbme \specilied period of 
membership and some change iri representation? 

2. 'What will be the schedule of meetings and 
who will pr6vide basic input to the group to guide 
and idkect them? 

3. Will ttiese^new duties be "add-ons" for all 
member^ or will released time and/or financial 
incentives be allovy^eikin some instances? 

v. ■ 

4. How will the group arrive at major ^decisions 
- by concensus, by majority vote, by comprbmise. 



or by final judgment of the superintendent? 



pli^ni 



5. What will be the relationship of the pl<Hining 
council to the board of education and how will 
opportunity be provided for regular interaction 
and input between the two groups? 

6. What are r^sonable expectations if^egarding^ 
the processes and products to be developed by the 



planning council and how will other appropriate 
persons be involved at the proper times? 

7. How 'will the council provide fof its own 
organization and protreedings? 

These ki/tds of questionsXshould be considered 
early sqJthe planning counciKhas some assurance of 
legitimacy,, permanence, inflqence, and efficiency 
of ^^eration. Without adequate thought and 
^, preparation the planning council, after an initial 
burst of energy and enthusiasm, can quickly 
become another stagnant committee which exists 
officially, but in fact does little it was designed to 
do. ' 

In most districts, theco/tinued^ support and 
involvement of thjf'superTntendent*' is also a key 
factor to the success of the team. If planning 
council meetings and activities become a lo*w 
priority tp^ the superintendent, the committee 
ui^lly^ begins'^to display the same attitude, ^nd 
vv^ffrra short time morale problems and a sense of 
unimportance render the groi)^ ineffective. 

It is equally true that the board of education must 
pi-ovide for and regard the planning council as a 
^^rimary advisopy. g/oup. Although no advance 
guarantees can be made regarding eveatual actions 
by the board related' to the suggestions, recom- 
mendations, and products of the planning council, 
both groups must view the relationship as a serious 
and continuous arrangement if the results are to 
merit the efforts. 
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ssessment: A Comrnon Starting Paint 



Many local acfministrators and school board 
'members have the desire to "get organized" and to 
begin development of a better planning capability 
but are uncertain as to 'where and h^ow to begin. 
For a number of Wisconsin districts during the past 
several years, a local educa'tional needs assessment 
has provided a solid starting point-for the following 
reasons: 



• Routine activities and Operations of the 
schools can be re-examined and re-evaluated 

nr&m--ihe-i perspective of the entire com- 
munity. % 



• Priority educational needs can be identified 
and documented to serve as the 'basis for 
action designed to improve the educational 
program. 

• Existing educational philosophy and goals can 
be reconsidered as a part of the process or in 
light of the results. 

• District educators "'can demonstrate their con- 
cern and responsibility for the constant evalu- 
ation and^ improvement of the local school 
system. 

• Community resid^tS4can be provided with 
the opportunity t6 participate in the develop- 
ment of educa;tfonal plans and policies which 
affect them smd their children. 

• An important public relations function can be 
served during thg^ needs assessment study. 

• Resulting statements of goals, objectives, de= 
•sired improvements and changes, become the 
basis for sound planning through management 
by objectives, PPBS or other selected systems. 

• The resultant data base can serve a variety of * 
program and project planning activities in the 

\ district and can aid in allocating resources. 

The development of the needs assessment program 
occurred through efforts of lo^al school dlstHcts^^ 
CESAs, and the State Dejbartment of^PybliC In-" 
structlon which were directed at attempting to 
provide jp^betijer basis foryeducational planning. 
.Resource materials have been accumulated which 
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represent some of thie^ ideas, suggestions, alterna- 
tives, and a general history of the LEA, CESA, and 
SEA activity in conducting needs assessment. 
Hopefully, the gjafieral g'uidelines and 'directions 
.available in resource material packets can provide a 
basis for any educational cojnmunity to construct 
• a viable model and organization ^ pursue their 
own needs assessment As>-more and more educ^ 
tional communities proceed thru needs assessment, 
improvements and modifications of ^lie resource 
materj^ occur, and as a result those who rjBview 
thes^ocuments should be aware that they repre- 
sent only a point in^time and' not the ultimate 
ansvvers. 

In a survey of local distrfcts duringlvlay 1974, over 
>8CL^istr!cts indicated som^ degree of interest in 
xonolre^ng local needs assessments^ during the 
1974-75 school year. Materials, -staff training 
services and consultative assistanccL^e avjaMable to 
all -districts ^ree of charge from thfe Section for 
Educational Planning of th^ DPI, 126 Langdon 
Street, Madison, Wl 53702. ' 

^ • . •s 

As an aid to understanding needs assessrnent, a 
number of fundamental concepts and activities arp 
listed for the reader's consideration: 

1. A local educational needs assessment is a 
plann^, organized, coordinated comprehensive 
sGlfanalysis and self-evaluation of .a local school 
district by memtjers of the community, faculty, 
administration, school board, and student body% 

2. The ultimate purpose and utility of tl^o local 
needs assessment provide a more accurate; 
more complete, and more accessible data base for 

" better understanding and for improved decision- 
making. ^ 

3. Local needs assessment should be the result 
o^ interest at the local level directed toward the 
improvement of education in the local schools and 
requires sufficient thought, preparation, and com- 
nr>itment. 

4. Needs assessments are usually structured and 
organized on the basis of research aptivitie^such as 
community survey^public concerns conferences, 
pupil end faculty speak-upi, aqd 'the analysis of 
pupil performance data ^and administrative data 
available in the district. 

J3 ^ 
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5. Needs assessments usually include collection^ 
of both objective *data and subjective data. Atti- 
tudes,, values, expectations and opinions held by 
the groups and^ -individuals involved are often 
equally as important as more objective data, 

■ / ■ . 

6. Nejds' assfessrhents usually address com- 
ponents of local district operations such as cUrricu^ 
lum^ransportatiori,"faciiitieS, pupil services, sup-' < 
port services, poiicies and procedures. Although- 
most needs^ssessments are directed at determina- 
tion of a broad profile, the particular issues ^ancfe. 
interests of each district should be the Tnajor 
criteria for deciding upon the approach and struc-; 
ture of the study. \ ' ' ■ , 

7. A full school year is recognized as an^ 
adequate time fram-e within which the plaxining," 
imptementdftion, analysis, and^results of atneeds 
assessment study c^n be completed^ \ 

/' ■ • .' Vat, 

8. ^Costs vary according to the design \bf the 
study andj the size of thetiistrict^ but generally, the 
data prbcessiln'g costs of analysis for recent, :LEA 
studies has been under $300, > 

^ 9. Needs assessments are intended to objectively 
identify strengths and assets as -well 'as needs. A 
carefully completed needs assessment develops a 
community profile regarding leyel of support for 
varibus^spects of local district operation, 

^ -^10. Needs assessment emj^races the concept that ; 
educational comf%nities should frequently evalu- 
ate local educational efforts in terms of the goals 
and objectives they want to achieve. 

Th4' Department of Public Instruction recognizes, 
the kinds of planning, budgetry, and analytical 
restraints most school, districts operate under, and 
has developed* the resocirce materials, processes, 
artd consultation involved with needs assessment to 
(Overcome these difficulties.- If further information 
is desired, cxjntact the Section for Educational 
" Planning of ^the Division -for Management and 
Planning Services at 608-266-7798 or 
608-266/2146. 

While it may be debated as to whether a needs 
assessment is the most logical place to begin the 
' planning process, or whether the development of a ' 
district philosophy, educational goals and instruc- 
tional objectives should be ^he initial activities. 



many districts favor the needs assessment approach 
for the foHowin^easons: ^ ^ ^ . 

1/ It aids philosophy, goals,- and objectives^. 

development because it makes public^and profes- . 

/-sional opinions, value's, atl^tudes, and expectations 

available to afd in such development. - 
. ■* * ^ 

2. It' causes public involvement and awareness^ 
of the plann ing* process anfd educationabneeds and, 
can\ generate, support fer planned change 'based on 
do.cQmente^ deficiencies and expectations. 

■ »« 

^ 3. Ci^rfent >prGgi:j^msi.^ services, and policies re- 
flect district philosophies, goals, and objectives to 
some degree even though these may not all be well 
described and 'documented in a formal manner. 
The needs:assessn]ient therefore is not operatHig in 
. a- vacuum but is instead serving to evaluate whSt is 
• now, and to learn. what shbul|l be in tKe future. 

4. Needs assessments^re prod uct-er tented; and 
related activities are conducted within a definite 
time frame to^ give the direction, structure, and 
purpose -which, is essential wheij many Jay citizens 
are involved, ' 

el 

5/ The product(s) of the needs assessment pro-' 
vide excellent input for further work by the local 
planning council and thereby strengthens that 
group and their role by'making their work relevant 
and visible. 

The needs assessment model used by the DPI is 
based on the "Worldwide model" developed by Dr. 
Jefferson Eastmond of Salt Lake City, Utah. It has 
been "Wisconsinized" considerably daring the past 
several years, however, to meet the lob^l condi- 
tions, jequirements :andj preferenciBS expressed by 
many local district useri. It is anticipated that the 
r material§ currently iri ule, and those developed in 
the'^'near future, will be incorporated into an LEA 
needs assessment guide for distribution Mo all 
districts during the summer of 1975, 

Additional models v^e available, including the 
Dallas, Texas model, the PM Delta Kappa model, 
and the f^cesno, California model. Information 
regarding ifnese processes are also available on 
request from the Department of Public Instruction 
V to enable local districts to draw ideas and tech- 
^ niques from them to develop the specific custonrv 
ized process that best serves individual district 
preferences'and conditions. 

9 • 
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lr>3oroe districts, for a variety pf gobd reasons, a 
widespread community based needs'^sessrrierit' 
may not be a ^logicahdr acceptable starting paint. 
^ Several alternative beginning activities are thW^qre 
suggested below for locaf district consideratior 

DeveloprAnent of a Local Educational Philosophy^ 
Ah educational philosophy at the schopi district 
^ level is a summary statement of the beliefs, 
concepts and attitudes which underlie and suibport 
the lotal' educational system. It is an expression of 
the public values and expectations which give 
purpose, direction and\ meaning to .the myriad 



activities, programs and events which comprise ai^ 
effective and ,efficient school system. It is a^ 
rationale for existence, a statement of the reason 
for bfljng\)f a school system, and in a general sense, 
it canNaidJn setting priorities; in choosing from 
among aH^rnative courses of action; in determining 
directions of <:hange ancT nTovement; in assessing 
and evaluating what is; and in deciding what should 
be. 

A district philosophy,' when taken seriously, is^a 
living, dynamic statement which permeates all 
levels and all dimensions of instruction, administra- 
tion, governance and decision-making. It iis a base 
of reference, an area of commonality, and a 



^ The important step is to decide to und^ake the 
task, for /once' that commitment is made local 
persor^nej/ caji.be organized to' complete ijt in ^an 
effective manner. . 

^ Developmer/t of Local Educational Goals 
The development ahd adoption of a district philos- 
ophy of education provides a brcjad context within 
which Ihe school system functions. Within this 
frameworfc educational gbal«s^can be developed to 
interpret more specifically the purposes, expecta- 
tions, and ends toward whifeh the tocal school 
system is striying. 

* 

Educational goals are relatively broad, timeless 
statements of intent which express the desirable 
ends toward which efforts are dirdcted; the 
achievements qr accomplishments desired; and the 
results' to be attained through the educational 
process. - 

Goals describe characteristics, conditions, and 
^circumstances which have been judged as good and^ 
desirable. They are rooted in values which are 
collectively shared by those involved in or affected • 
by the local educational system. Goals need not ^ 
necessarily be viewed as competitive with ones 
another. They can be multiple in number and equal 



meaningful guide for all persons involved in the/ in priority, or they can be ranked in priority order 
educational process. Rather than being written anfl if concensus can be attained, 
then forgotten, a district philosophy should be ' ' -7--* . 



statement with constant utility and influence. f ' 

Districts having a written philosophy can begin the 
planning process by evaluating it in light of new 
and changing expectations and demands being 
made of the focal school system. A committee of. 
manageable size, which includes appropriate pro- 
fessional, lay, and pupil representation, can de- 
velop a tentative philosophy within a period of 
sevefel weeks to several months. The phrlospphical 
statement can then be presented to the total 
community for consideration, possible revision, 
and formal adoption. / 

Districts with no existing viritten philo^phy may 
develop such a statement ' for public review and 
formal adoption through the consideration of 
philosophies from other districts as well as original 
developmental work by the committee. 



Well formulated goals can aid'in decision-making 
by allowing decisions to be considered ^against the 
r backdrop of standards and values expressed in goal 
statements, and they can serve as ^road indicators 
of intent which provide transition from a broad 
statement of philosophy to, the development of » 
specific instructional objectives., 

During the' 1972-73 school year, througfh the 
involvement 9f a citizens tas^ forc^ public hear- 
ings, and related activities, a statement of state- 
level educational goals was developed for the first 
time in Wisconsin. These 11 major goalsy with 
underlying sub-goals, have been distributed^to all 
local districts and all irr^rested individuals, 
agencies, and organizations4f1 the state. In addition 
a composite document containing goals from states 
throughout the United States has been published 
by the Department of Public Instruction under 
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aust)ices of the CoofSerative Accountability Project 
(CAR) and is available on request from the DPI. 
Go^ls have also been developed in some local 
c|istrlcts and may be used, a^ may the state level 
gpals, to. initiate and aid in local goal development 
In any school district. • 

r 

.Professional Staff Identification of Perceived Needs 
During )the 1973-74 school year a limited approach 
to issues^ identificatron and perceptions of needs 
was piloted in one schooP district of approximately 
4,000 K-12 pupil enrollments THs process involved 
school boan'd merfibers, fgcQlty members, princi- 
"pafs, and district-level administrators working in a 
three committee structure, assisted by DPI plan- 
ning personnel and outside consultants employed 
on a limited basis. 

Through nominal grouping techniques, data collec- 
tion activities, committee deliberations and^related 
procedures, actual and perceived issues, problems 
and needs were identified, d^cussed, defined, 
documented, and analyzed to serve as the basis for 
continued planning efforts. A report of- this pilot 
project is available upon request from the Section 
for Educational Planning of the DPJ. 

This limited approach does not have the wide- 
spreaipf^ public involvement and input of a compre- 
hensive community based needs assessment and 
therefore may serve as a less certain indicator of 
local issges, deficiencies, and potential directions. ^ 
It does 'have the advantages of being a shorter 
duration process which is less demanding and more 
manageable, and of being more dependent upon 
professional personni^l and expertise readily avail- 
able in the district. 

The products of this limited district self-evaluation^ 
and analysis may best serve as the input into more 
detailed needs assessment; as the basis for explor- 
ing" alternative approaches to address tlie problems 
and needs identified; and as a means of generating 
public and professional awareness- and interest 
regarding district directions. 

Interview Stud\r^of District Concerns and Problems 
A district wanting to make a start at self-appraisal 
but ibifeferring to do this in a more controlled,, 
in-depth manner can consider the limited safnpTe, 
interview type of study. In this approach a rfumber 
of items are developed by local personnel, with 
possible assistance by DPI or other consultants. 



x^^ffBr initial ' devefopment, field-testing, modifica- 
tion, and finali2ation the instrument(s) is [are) 
used asKhe basis for in-depth interviews with g 
reasonable number of commurrity residents, board 
members, teachers, students, and administrators. 

While care mu^t be exercised not to generalize the 
findings and interpretations, beyond what the 
sample characteristics wil4 support, this type of 
activity can serve to help identify local issues, 
' problems, perceptions, and conditions which can 
^ then be considered for more extensive investigation 
and evaluation. 

This type of study is usually very manageable in 
the data gathering phase bCJt requires careful 
attention and considerable time to tabulate and 
analyze hours of interviews that are usually 
recorded on tape. Third party researchers should 
be seriously considered in such studies to assure 
confidentiality of the data and anonymity of the 
respondents, if so desired, as well as objective 
interpretation of the content. 

Summary 

, Two brief statements can be made to conclude this 
section: 

\ 

• There is no one place at which all districts 
musjt start to develop a planning capability 
and/or to initiate planning activities. Some 
techniques are more appropriate- in some 
districts at certain times than others might be, 
but each district has to carefully consider 
what it wants to do and" why, and then 
proceed in the light of local factors and 
conditions. 

• Regardless of what type of entry point is 
selected ther6 mijst be sustained locaUeffort 
and- commitment related to the plannir;jg 
process if it is to survive and be effective oVer 
an extended period of time. Devebping a 
sound philosophy, establishing worthy goals, 

^ or conducting a quality needs assessment may 
all come, to very little fruffioh if no further 
efforts are made to relate these to programs, 
' personnel, policies, and financial decistons. 
An isolated burst of enthusiasm and action, 
without follow-up and follow-through efforts,^ 
often results Hn the proverbial reports that 
gather dustjn numerous file cabinets. 
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VII. Analysis Of The Plahning Model 



As irtdicated in Section III, the planning model 
selected? by the Section for Educational Planning, 
. shown belowj provides a workable framework for 
local planning pui^poses and activities. In this 
section the components of the model will be more 
thoroughly analyzed. 

Operational. Educational Philosophy 

The routing,' on-going programs, * activities and 
policies of a school district reflect a great deal 
about the educational philosophy of the com- 
munity and the school sysjtem. While many dis- 
tricts do not have a written, current, formally 
adopted statement of philosophy, this should not 
be misinterpreted as the absence of a philosophy. 
The presence or absence of programs, personnel, 
facilities, policies, and other related entities speak, 
in effect, for themselves regarding the philosophy 
■being practiced. As noted previously, philosophies 
and values are complexly intfertwined and form a 
perspective or viewpoint that colors and influences 
individual as well as community attitudes regarding 
the purpose and nature of the educational process 
a r}d. system 



The school district for^ exampta^ th)af provides 
kindergarten, a -pupil breakfast program, a senior 
citizens lunch program, a summer school program, 
an extensive program fdr .the handicapped, a 
complete co-curricular program) a K-12 career 
ed ucation curriculum, vmulti-tinit elementary 
schools, special offerinigs for gifted students, ahXa 
work-study program at the secondary levfel i^> 
demonstrating certain values and philosophical 
beliefs which differ from' those held in a district of 
similar size and wealth which has none or few of 
these characteristics. While this example is extreme 
to demonstrate the point, the old ai^ages of action 
speaking louder than words, and- "what yo(j do 
speaks so loudly that I can't hear what you are 
saying" help to make the point quite clear. 

^ ■ ■• ' 
In many instances a societal philosophy and va(u.es 

have.beerf placed uporf the school system through 

legislative mandates; e.g. the thirteen ejJucatiorial- 

standards, minimum curriculum |equ1rements, and 

provisions for educating harjulicapped children. 

Within these requirements ther^ are many varfa-/ 

tions,. however, both in quantity and quality/ 
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/Which are within the discretion of thelocal board, 
/ community, and professional staff. 



Updating* a dusty, obsolete philosophy of .years 
past,, or developing one where none has formally 
existed, provides an opportunitJ/ to consider the 
nature and direction of the school district and tO: 
identify values which are commonly held by the 
community. Such efforts should result In a state- 
ment of belief and intent which serves as a basis for 
the development of educational goals and objec- 
tives. ' . - 



Educational Goals and Objectives 

The past decade has seen an increased interest in 
goals and objectives from the state, capijol to the 
kindergarten class in, the neighborhood school. 
Many states, including Wisconsin, have developed 
and adopted formal statements of educational 
goals and objectives at the state level, and yejf some 
districts have been relatively untouched by I.O.'s 
(instructional objectives), B.O.'s^ehavioral objec- 
tives), perforijiance objectives, or M.B.O. (Manage- 
ment By Objt#jtives) or PPBES (Planning Program- 
ming BU'dgeting Evaluation Systems) for 
administrators and managers. 

It is rea^nable and appropriate for goals and. 
objectives to exist at several levels wjthin the local 
school district, and it is also reasonable I'or these to 
differ somewhat in nature ax these various loca- 
tions. A statement of district goals, j|f properly 
developed, provides |he opporrunity fqr all person- 
nel to develop objectives wnich are copipatible 
with the general statements ofiintent and the ideal 
conditions and characteristics which district level 
goals describe." I ^ 

Develdping acceptable educational goals for a 
school: 'disljrict is not an insurmountable task and 
can b4«9ccofnplished in most districts in a matter 
of .several rjmpnths. The extension, translation, and 
interpretiati^^i^i of these goals into ineaningful, 
usually ;meg[$i;jrab|e ojDjectives .is more complex and 
time cbnsLljT^ing, however, and involves greater 
effort by tl^fe prof essional staff of the district. Such 
an effort may require a year or more of inNTolve- 
ment by teaqfiers, administrators, consultants, and 
other appropriate personnel, and may require an 
additional year for implementation end initial 
evaluations^ 

While theriB are few short cuts to the process, the 
resultant jjroduct should provide an improved 
description of who is attempting to-do what; it 
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shfauld help to clarify expectations and activities; 
anjd it should serve as the basis for an evaluation 
-syfetem of greater utility. * ' * - 

Ajsessing Educational Needs 

Needs are often described ^n relation to perceived 
problems or undesired conditions and have often 
been defined as the discrepancy between what is, 
and what is desired. Section ,V provides a "bi^ief 
introduction to needs assessment studies in Ibc^t 
districts. At'this point it is'sufficient to emphasize 
that a quality local effort is tjme-consumjnjg. jand - 
in|volves a great deal of work b^y many people, but 
■*the results have great potential and utility over an 
extended period of time in many areas of district 
oberation. A community based needs assessment is 
an expression, by the board of education and the 
aimini^fratioH; of a belief in 'the wisdom ^nd 
judgment of the public and an affirmation of the 
pitinciple that the public can arid should help 
design the school system that will serve them. 

Needs assessment \s ah effective way to reduce 
perceptions of problems and deficiencies to more 
manageable, better defineU status. The "problem" 
ofja poor quality elementaVy reading program, for 
example, is difficult to address at the level of 
gerteralfeation. If it is leai:ffed through investigation, 
that this undesirable state-e^xists in specific elemen- . 
tarV schools and/or at specific grade le</e|s whigh 
arel using partiQuiar materials dnd techniques, the 
problem assumes new dimensions of clarity. In 
most cases, such dlstfict -evidence m^y^not be 
•Observable; however tp all problem areas some 
I degree of translation -and intigpretation can be 
made f rpnn a general statemen? of dissatisfaction to 
f'a more clearly defined description .of the problem. 
Such questions as - "Who has this problem?", 
"Whe^-e are they located?", "Wfiat is the degree of 
critica^Jity of the situation?", "In whose juris- 
diction does the problem reside", and "By whaf 
subjective and/or objective evidence 'do we know 
this to\be a valid descriptio/^of the problem?", jf 
answerad well, help to define the nature of the 
issue at riand. 

Techniques employed to gather subjective and 
objective \data regardirfQ-p^rceptioris of problems 
held by va^-lous groups include the following: 

1. Community surveys ancJ opinion polls by 
which expectations, values, perceptions and atti- 
tudes- heldu by the public can' be cpllected, 
analysed, and interpreted to pro^^e information 
useful for pteigning purposes. 



2. -Teacher and pupil opinion surveys i«. which, 
those most involved in the educational ^prbcess 
from the learners' perspective can provide observa- 
tions, insights, and informal evaluations of 
strengths and weaknesses jn the educational sys- 
tem. * ^ *• . • . 

3. Analysis of pupil performance/measurement 
data ^hich, in spite of well.-advertised deficiencies, 
can help to identify patterns of pupil performance 
by groups otspupils over , a perjod of time* SLichy 
trends can help to improve an educational progr^mx 
and to aid in identifying and describing spec/ific 
problems of needs. ^ / 



legating 



Generating alternative solutions serves the follow- 
ing purppses: 



4/ Community, , teacher, and pupil "speak-Zlps 
in jwhich mefnbers of these cMenit and cons/jmer 
grpups are provided an opportunity to verl 



their concerns, perceptions, opinions, andvajj 
they relate to the educational system. 



1. »An opportunity provided to a number of 
persons to propose strategies to meet documented 
needs. This increasesVawareness of the nee^ and 
develops a broader b0se of involvement and poten- 
tial support to changfe the updesired condition.* 

' / 

2. Differing vievvpoints about the needs can be 
expressed by ^individuals who see them from 
various perspectives, and consideration can^, be 
given to multiplexiimensions of the problems. 

3. The process of identifying multiple ways to 
approach, a need help's to preclude premature 
decisions regarding the acceptance of arvy one 
strategy and helps to distinguish more clearly the 



jliz;^ 

les as needs from xhe solutions. 



5- Sumnriaries of administrative data and bvalua- 
tions which tan^ reveal information regarding | 
finances, staffing patterns, pupil disciplinafy and j 
drop-ouf^ incidence rates, community characteris- 
tic^, and management and administrative pc^licies, 
systems, and characterj-stics. 

Through these activities, large nunibers of concerns 
can be collected, which, when classified and 
documented with appropriate fact^, values, $nd 
policies, and then assigned relative values of crlti- ' 
cality, can be regarded as vaHdated, documeatera, 
educational nfeeds. Such needs are clopely relat^ 
to the problems originally felt, but are now in a 
•refined form, complete with relevant evidence, 
which can be used as the basis for further planning 
efforts. 

Generating Alterffeiive Soluti6ns 

Defining problenris and documenting, analyzing an^ 
classifying needs doesn't change the nature of an 
undesirable situation in any substantive way. The 
process has value only if th'^ findings are used to 
develop and implement strategies to change the 
undesired Situation. *When problems have been 
thoroughly resear'ched and translated jjjto vali- 
dated, ^documented educational neec^s, it is neces- 
sary to con|jnue* the effort byjdeveloping and 
exploring 'Slt^native methods by which problems 
might be alleviated. It is evident to mqst practi- 
tioners in any pro'fession that there are seldom easy 
answers to complex problems, just as it is' evident, 
that there are usually 'multiple approaches tp 
addressing any particular prob'lem or need. 
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The generation of alternatives involves what has 
J been labelj^d "lateral thinking" in contrast to the 
logical, sequential "vertical thinking" used to 
identify, define, and analyze problems and needs. 
Lateral thinking is random, divergent, and undisci- 
plined. Anything goes, in effect, if the end product 
is a solution to the problem. In short, at this stage 
of deliberation, the solution justifies the means. 

Care^ should be consciously exer(^ised to avoid the 
following pitfalls when identifying alternatives: 

• Tiie constraints of traditional practices pre- 
vent creative thinking. 

• Ideas are too often judged not on their merit 
•but by the reputation or prestige, or lack of 
it, associated, with the person presenting the^ 

J ideas. 

Too many constraints and obstacles are con- 
sidered too seriously and too soon in the 
exploratory process. 

•The appropriate people are not involved in 
the process. * 

• The time franr^e within whjth a strategy must 
be identified is too brief to allow the careful 
consideration of alternatives. 

During this stage of work, it is often valuable to 
contact appropriate institutions and agencies; con- 
duct reviews of the literature;'visit school districts 
which have experienced similar problems and h§tve 
selected'and implemented a particular strategy; gnd 



employ consultants to increase awareness of alter- 
natives/ which, are available but which may not be 
known locally, ftjs worthwhile ducing this explora- 
tory phase to expend the time and money needed 
to assure" that a substantial effort has been made to 
identify alternative ways of addressing a need, for 
once this process is brought to a close, the- specific 
strategy has been captured— it is now a matter of 
identifying it *among the possibilities that have 
been collected. 

Selecting Preferred Strategy 

In most real-world situations there is a limit, often 
of unrealistically short duration, to the amount of 
time 'and effort which can be spent in formulating 
and investigating alternativ;^ solutions to ^y 
problem. The need to get onlvith efforts to refeolve 
the problem situation is given impetus by forces 
and pressures over which those persons responsible 
for resolving the issue at hand have little control. 
These forces may include community opinion, 
parental demands, school board policies and deci- 
sions, student needs of an immediate and pressing 
nature, faculty requirements, state ^or federal 
agency demands, orany one of a number of other 
cir'Cumstances. Regardless of thQ' specif ics^ of any 
individual situation, the fact remains that alterna- 
tives must often be quickly analysed so a specific 
strategy can be selected and implemented. 

In attempting; to combine care, objectivity, and 
precision with wisdom, insight, and experience the 
following should be considered: 

^, Selection criten'e should be defined. Some 
obvidus critefia^might include the time required. to 
implement a given solution; the cp^t involved to 
implement; and xU^ estimated benefit ot effective- 
ness to derived from the solution. Known 
constraints, limitations, and expectations should be 
clearly expressed so alternatives are' evaluated in 
light of the realities of the situation. The degree or 
amount of change desired^or demanded^should alsa 
be well described, if possi^Jf, so altern^ives can be 
judged in view of the expectations that exist, and 
tt)e probability -uiat any given strategy will rtieet 
thM requirement-can be carefully assessed. 

2. The strategy accepted should have an accept- 
able degree of '\face validity," i.e. it should be 
reasonably evident that the .desired outcomes 
Appear to be attainable through the solution 
adopted In effect, the strategy selected should be 
acceptable to those who approve it; those who 
must implement it; and those who are involved in 



or affected by it. Strong negative attitiSrfbs that "it 
won't work" can become self-fulfilling prophelcjes. 

3. The cost-effectiyertess oif the alternatives 
should be carefully analyzed^* To do this thor- 
oughly, it should be decided whetl^r an absolute 
measure of progressrawst be attained, or whether a, 
relative degree of/Success is adequate. To attempt 
to raise the reading level "of all 4th grade pupils to 
the 4th grade level might require an investment of 
$80,000; however, to raise the reading level of 85% 
of the pupiJs to that level might cost only $50,000. « 
The probability of total success, availability 6f 
adequate resources, and 'personal and gocietal 
values all have to be recognized an4(^alt with in 
such decisions. The application of cost/benefit and 
cost/effectiveness analyses^are^oiten less appropri; 
ate and less conclusive in educational c(ctivities, 
however, than in the business/industriafF secjor 
where such processes are routinely used with a hi^h 
degree of confide^nce. In many casesi in education it 
, is not a question of whether a particulcir effort 
should be mgde, e.g, providing for education of the 
mentally han'dicapped, bi|t rather /7auv this can best 
be done. Few absolute measures of success can be 
deemed appropriate. Instead, relative measures gf 
gain and impro5^^eht 'are most often employed 
and lack of succis^ means only that anbther 
approach must be tried the* task canhoi be 
abandoned because of failure to meet expected 
goals. / 
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4. The perfect solution to persistent, coPTplex 
problerps is uilikely to be ^und.. While neyv 
techniques, materials, and procedures have been 
developed in many areas of education. and have 
resulted in iiViproved instructional and related, 
services for /today's students, many familiar 
problems of motivation, ability, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, attitudes and values, and physical and 
mental handicaps still remain and must be ad- 
dressed anew with every generation pf students. 
Realistic results rathgr than overly optimistic ex% 
pectatidns snoulc^be stressed to avoid unnecessary 
disappointrpent and » disillusionment with the 
strategies, t^hat ^re imptemented and the possible 
termination of programs and activities that are 
positive, even \f they are not perfect in theiifN 
impact. ^ . * 

fmplemertting Selected Solution 

Needs have been identified, dbcumented^nd 
validated'; alternative strategies have been gener- 
ated; arid a preferred solution has been selected 
from the available options. Although this process 
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may not have been as rapid, thorough, and 
systematic as in textbook planning model?, it has 
probably resulted in a chosen course of actibn. So 
' far, however, little if anything has changed in the 
need or prqblem area. If these previous steps have 
been done well, however, a reasonably smooth 
transition should be experienced in implementing 
the chosen solution. If trie impfementation^)h3se is 
poorly! done, it can negate all the ti/ne and effort 
carefully spent in arriving at this point. To avoid 
that situation, the following areas should be 
considered in the implementation planning: 

1. fKre the available finarcial resources adequate 
to sjupport the new effort t to a degree that will 
make success probable, or at least that will not 
cause in'aclequate :funding to be, the cause of 
failure? Unusual, one-time start-up costs shoulc^ be 
recognized^ and provided for as needed, and con- 
tinuing full-fiscal-impact data should be available 
and urMderstood. r 

2. Is it clear who will have sfjecificJmplementa- 
tiori responsibilities, and whetherVie authority will 
be commensurate with the designated responsibili- 

./f.ties? Do all those who,a^« likely.tp bd affected by 
.or involved in the new endeavor know who is 
responsible for what, and whiclf^specific duties and 
tasks they are expected to perform? 

3. Are staff members well-informed regarding 
the strategy selected, and can they explain and 
interpret it adequately to others? Has specialized 
training be^ provided ter those who will need it to 
participate effectively in the implementation 
work? Has the community been informed of the 
dimensions and directionyj df the new efforts, and 
the needs and resources related to the chosen 
strategy? 

4. Will new personnel |De employed to imple- 
menfjthe selected solution? Are qualified people 
currently available? If existing staff are responsible 
for implementation will this work be added on to 
existing duties, or will there be a formal and clear 
reduction of other work so the qew efforts don't 
suffer because of a lack of time and attention from 
'people who already have other full-time responsi- 
*bilities? ^ * 

5. If appropriate, have the physical needs of the 
rjew strategy been attended to? Is adequate' space 
available in an acceptable location? Will new 
Equipment, , materials and supplies be needed? Are 
they budgeted for? Are they* ordered? Have they 



arrived? Is secretarial/clerical assistance needed? If 
so, who will provide it? 

6. Has an evaluation strategy been developed? 
How wilf it be known if reasonable success is 
attained? VVhat will be the indicators of success? ' 
Who will judge the -success or failure of the 
implementation? When will this occur? How much 
time gnd money will be invested before satisfac- 
tory results nrjust be shown? If the evaluation"^ 

r strategy is^product-oriented, what will be the' ' 
product(s) that signal attainment of the objectives? 

7. If students are directly involved in the • 
implementation, have they been selected and/or 
prepared for their participation? TVIust records, 
d^ta, materials, etc^j;pgarding pupils be gathered, 
collected, analyzect\and '^interpreted before the. 
implementation; /begins? Sbould parents be in- " 
formed of new activities/programs affecting their v 
children? 

<- 

iNot all of these questions are appropriate for all * 
new strategies and programs. Conversely, some 
additional questions will .probably be needed to 
accurately reflect any given situation. The point, 
however, is that such questions should b^e asked 
and answered as fully as possible to provide the 
' best possible opportunity foV the new efforts to be 
successful. Unexpected problems, constraint, and 
forces^ may never be totally lelminated, biit the 
probability^ of such difficultie^an be reducetjl and 
their effect minimized through carefuTanaly^is of . 
the implementation phase. 

Evaluation and Revision of Implemented Program/ 
Policies 

Few human endeavors are so perfectly planned and 
implemented that there is no need of revision arid 
improvement It is to be expected that new , 
programs, processes, and procedures may experl- - 
ence imperfections of many types, arid that con-^ 
tinuous monitoring, evaluation, and modification^ 
will b6 necessary to attain and maintain ^* 
acceptably high level of performance. 
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Several Important considerations in this respect are 
as foljows: i 

1. To the fullest extent pqssTble, the perform- 
ance standards or criteria be applied during 
evaluation should be selected and agreed upoYi 
prior to implementation, / and all appropriate 
parties should know and understand the Pleasures 
to be used in judging success or failure. 

^1 
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2. The processes, procedures, time periods, and 
means (such as tests, written '^instruments, etc.) by 
which evaluation will occur should be d ocid e d 
upon as eiarly as is practical, but should not be sq 
rigid and insensitive to new conditions that the 
procedure 'canaot be amended in light of ttbw 
developments and unanticipated circumstances. 

3. If the newly implemented program issuffici- 
efht in size and importance to warrant the extra 
cost and time involved, it may be appropriate to 
employ outside evaluators who can presumably 
give more objective, less biased analyses of the 
program than those intimately involved in ^ its 
conception and implementation. ^ 

4. Evaluation should be reviewed as a positive, 
healthy indication of orga^nizational strength, not 
as a threatening, negative activity which causes 
individual and collective defensiveness t6 appear. 
The most valuable critical evaluations can often be 
provided by th©^e person^ -most knowledgeable 
about, and involved in, the implementation on a 
day-to-day basis. Opportunity should be provided 
for such persons to make their -^judgments and . 
perceptions known in advance of or in conjunction 



with other personnel who may be evaluating the 
new efforts. 

, 5. ^valuations should^ if, possible, be a combina- 
tion of objective and subjective data. In spite of 
the scientific approach rto educational evaluation 
advocated by many measurement experts, it is 
often difficult to "prove" that success or' failure 
has occurred .on the basis of statistical tests or 
other mathematicai data. Conversely, it is often- 
inadequate to claim success or failure based on 
perceptions, attitudes, and values which are totally 
devoid of objective evidence. A combination of 
hard data, professional judgment, experienced 
insights, and relevant values must be brought 
together rn a balanced manner to assure that an 
^^quate evaluation has taken place. 

Evaluation should result in program improvement 
New activities which become prematurely "locked 
in" to the original implementation processes, proj 
cedures, and policies negate the beneficial effects 
of sound evaluation and tend to promote defen- 
siveness of the original decisions rather than- 
encouraging positive change. 
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VIII. SMmmary And Conclusion 



Educational planning is both an art and a sGiience 
ancl^ probably will continue to be in view of the 
characteristics and expectations of the public' 
educational system While this rrreans that planning 
can never be reduced to mathematical certainty, \t 
does not mean that planning is a waste of time arid 
effort because the variables ^re too numerous or 
their interrelationships too complex. The alterna- 
tive to planning is not to plan and no school 
district has ever endorsed or practiced that philos- . 
ophy and continued its existence. The larger 
question is the degree or extent of planning that 
will opcur, and the means by which it will occur. 

Thp following thoughts are offered for' considera- 
tion: . 

1, Local .school personnel stibu Id analyze and 
evaluate the means by which ;th^y currently plan 
their district's educational future. A critical self- 
appraisal of existing pianr^jng processes may reveal 
rfefi^biencies which Shoufd he cori^ected as well as 
strengths which should be recognized. 

2, Considerat'i'on should be given to developing 
and/or formalizing a gdanning capability within the 
district. While m^riy districts may not have re- 
sources immedia^tely available to employ a planning 
coordinator, the concept and philosophy of plan- 
ning can bp'developed and rnstilled in the district if 
someofiiB on the staff is charged with planning 
respohsibilities. To do this in a serious manner 
recfuires a formal release from other current duties, 
at least on a part-time basis or inevitably the 
pre-existing responsibilities and demands will, 
reassert themselves and the planning function will 
exist only in intent and not in practice. 

3, The feasibility of providing planning services 
and personnel through inter-district arrangements 
or through the CESAs should be explored. While 



every d^trict is unique to some degree, there are 
also maiW areas of comrnon need and concern 
which could be addressed on a cooperative basis 
with a greater economy of scale. Fedei^al and state 
legislation often imposes similar requirements on' 
local districts (Chapter 89-Handicapped Education, 
and Chapter 90'School District Standards are 
recent examples) which should not have to be dealt 
with in isolation by over 430 local districts. 

4.^ Planning efforts during the past decade were 
often directed toward managing additional re- - 
sources and providing for an expanding enrollment. 
-A declining statewide pupil population; continuing 
demands for accountability and increased produc- 
tivity; stabilizing budgets; new cucricular/ 
instructional needs; and increased state level 
involvement are placing new and different demands 
upon local school districts. Planning priorities and 
strategies will have to be developed and/or adjusted 
to deal effectively, with these changing conditions. 

'I 5. Except in isolated cases and llVnited areas the 
25 yeaf effort to bring about a significant reduc- 
tion in the number of local school districts appears 
to be diminishing rapidly. For the first /time in 
several decades ""It . is possible to predict,! barring 
severe unforeseen Circumstances, that the present 
local administrative units which now ^xist in 
Wisconsin will be basically unchanged in number 
for the neyt decade or more. JA/hM^ exists in the 
mid-1970s may basically be the same in the 1980s 
and improvements in the educational system will 
probably have to come from within existing units, 
not as the result of dramatic changes brought^, 
about by the consolidation of local districts. ^ 
Jmproved planning'' capabiMties, although not a 
panacea guaranteed to resolve all problems and 
needs, is an essential ingredient which can contri-' 
bute to the further growth, development and 
improvement of the public educational system. 
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